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WOOD NOTES AND NEST HUNTING. 

BY HORACE LUNT. 

PASSING along an old dam, now unappropriated and neg- 
lected, where, on either side of it, trees have since its build- 
ing grown to maturity, now watching for awhile the adventurous 
bream which approaches the shallow water for Gerris and water- 
beetles, and whose motions appear to be dull and heavy by the 
surfeit of this continual feast, my eye is arrested by another in- 
sect-catcher of the air, the wood pewee. With what unerring 
precision it darts upon some aspiring beetle, and returns to its 
observatory on the opposite shore ! 

This bird is not shy when engaged in its legitimate pursuits, 
and will allow a very near approach. His head is continually 
moving from side to side; he occasionally stops, however, to 
preen his breast feathers ; which seem to be always ruffled, or 
with uplifted claw to give his crown a series of quick, spiteful 
digs, and with droll performance peer under his outstretched 
wings for a troublesome parasite. Now he darts off, flying fifty 
yards away in a straight line, to gobble an insect which he sees at 
that distance, not returning to his post, but to a sycamore grow- 
ing on the dam. This is the season of incubation, and I suspect, 
considering the good provider and kind husband that he is, that 
this tid-bit just captured is for his consort. 

No one, without the aid of the bird, could expect to find such 
a nest. How nicely it is saddled on the end of a horizontal 
bough, thirty feet from the ground, so shallow that one can see, 
even at this angle of vision, the head and back of the female as 
she sits upon it. The couple did not wander far for their build- 
ing material, for the nest is chiefly composed of mosses and thin 
plates of old bark that cleave from the young growing liber, so 
characteristic of the buttonwood, glued together with saliva, 
which nature has so bountifully supplied to many of the birds. 
There she sits, evidently not caring whether her nest or her pres- 
ence has been discovered. Her head moves about freely, and 
once she cannot resist the temptation of flying off to seize a 
passing insect, but returns immediately to her task. Here comes 
the male once more, and standing close beside her, gives a kiss 
and a beetle in the bargain. How gallantly he breaks it to her, 
while she, as is her prerogative, receives it with cool indifference, 
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and bids him go for more. As he stands on the branch an in- 
stant, his back toward me, and the broad leaves uplifted by the 
wind let in a sunbeam upon him, I note a shade of dark green, 
and the long pointed wings, reaching down half way on his tail, 
which is not so deeply forked as is that of the olive-sided fly- 
catcher, a first cousin, whom he otherwise much resembles. 
When he rises I see in this individual an exception to the gen- 
eral dress of the under parts of this species. The pale yellowish 
tint of the breast is replaced by whitish ash. The song is not 
often heard, as if he was aware of the melancholy strain, and had 
the good sense to consider the feelings of his mate during the 
distressed period, and worked for her crop's sake instead. Rest- 
ing on this slope in the shade of the beech trees, watching the 
gambols of a pair of large purple-black butterflies ( Vanessa an- 
iiopa) flying high up among the trunks, attracted there, no doubt, 
by the nectar that exudes from the bark, I hear the energetic 
notes of the oven-bird or golden-crowned thrush (Siurus aurica- 
pillus). Immediately after a little bunch of feathers drops down 
from a low branch, and goes pecking here and there on the 
ground, not a rod from where I am sitting. He takes long, quick 
strides, as he turns his head to look at me, now half tumbling 
over dead sticks that lay in his path, or getting his long hind 
claw tangled in the blackberry vines, and making little exertions 
to clear himself. Now he runs swiftly ahead to capture a beetle 
or turns back quickly sideways for some crawling dainty which 
nearly escaped his notice. How much the color is like that of 
the leaves and grasses and vines through which he forages. The 
upper parts are of dark olive-green, with two dark streaks on the 
crown, and a broader brownish-yellow one between them, with 
the breast and sides of dirty white, streaked with black. 

I believe not many of the birds sing while upon the ground. 
They love to mount some kind of stage, on which to pour out 
their melodies. But the golden-crowned hardly thinks it worth 
his time to take the pains to fly to a music stand whenever the 
inspiration siezes him, but stops his feeding for a brief interval, 
lifts up his head an instant before commencing, as is the habit of 
some of our best singers, and utters in a loud clear tone the syl- 
lables cheat-er cheat-er cheat-er. The song is not like any other 
in the woods. Listening to his lay at noontime, when the sun's 
rays are pouring down on the mosses, one imagines it is not so 
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sprightly as in the morning. There appears to be a dragging of 
the notes, as though the little songster was worn out with the 
heat, and although he may be very near you in shade, the first 
syllables seem to come from a distance, showing his great powers 
of ventriloquism, gradually sounding nearer and louder, until he 
reaches the climax. This is his commonplace humming after all, 
for Mr. Boardman, a close observer of the birds, says he has 
another song at times, so rare and beautiful that but few know it 
as from that bird. 

His nest is not far from here, for when I happen in this vicinity 
his song is sure to be heard. He likes just such a place as this, 
shaded slopes near a stream. As you walk along you see hun- 
dreds of depressions, little hollows under the roots, crevices in 
the ledges, and hide-away places generally in which you would 
choose to locate a nest, but thus far it has escaped my search. 
How shrewd these birds are in concealing their homes, not only 
from the sight of man, but often, as they must, from the sharper 
cow bunting, whose special instinct it is* to intrude upon them, and 
from the numerous greedy prowlers that go nosing round, both 
night and day, for just such morsels as the nests of these ground 
builders offer. 

The general intelligence of birds, considering their compara- 
tively low position in the scale of creation, seems to me remark- 
able. How alert they have learned to be on account of these 
surrounding dangers. How many little schemes they invent to 
deceive you. This same golden-crowned is a curious bird. He 
likes to be near you, though he does not want you to be aware 
of it; so he flies swiftly past, far enough, he probably thinks, for 
you to lose sight of him, when he makes a detour, and finally 
comes back asrain along: another air line, and flits behind a rock 
a few yards away, with the probable satisfaction that he has com- 
pletely outwitted his vexatious follower, and can watch you at 
his leisure without being observed himself. 

It is amusing also to observe the cuteness of these crows, 
whose young are nested in a tall pine near by. Only a stifled 
suppressed scolding croak escapes them now, as though it was 
hard for them to keep in so long. If they could give a few loud 
disagreeable caws it would be such a relief; but it behooves them 
to be silent, that their enemies' attention may not be directed to 
this one place on earth, wherein is centered all of their affection. 
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Two small birds, with ashen heads and olivaceous backs, and 
breasts of reddish-yellow, flutter down as noiselessly as butterflies, 
close to my rather uncomfortable position, in a patch of green- 
briers and blackberry vines. They have taken me by surprise, 
and almost before that feeling has been replaced by inquiry they 
have moved off again in their nervous way, flying in all kinds of 
places, now down to the ground, or zigzagging among the shrubs 
or smacking with their bills among the leaves, as they glean in 
the highest branches of the elms and willows. At length one, 
with undulating flight, wings its way to a small cedar, and hides 
in the thick foliage. The movement is so different from the usual 
manner of proceeding from bush to tree, that one suspects a sub- 
ject of great importance possesses the bird, and watches sharply 
for developments. Sure enough, there in the horizontal fork of a 
limb, not fifteen feet high, the American redstart {Setophaga ruti- 
cilld), the red-tailed insect eater, has laid the foundation for a 
nest. From a human standpoint, the locality is not well chosen; 
situated as it is, quite near, a wood-path, and in full view of every 
young rambler who may feel disposed to rob. Though placed in 
this opening, how nicely the general colors of the material of 
which it is composed harmonize with that of the bark of the limb. 
No one without the aid of the bird would discover it, it is such a 
wee bit of a construction, and so accurately fitted among the 
smaller twigs. How busy the little worker is. Though taking 
observations quite near, she does not appear in any way discon- 
certed, but works on as if her very existence depended upon com- 
pletion of the nest in a given period of time. Here she tugs for a 
bit of lichen, which will match well with her home surroundings. 
There she flies down in the swamp for a particular bit of sodden 
last year's plant-stem, to suit a certain defective place in the side! 
she knows where it belongs. The dead branch of a willow, al- 
most denuded of bark, which the rain and sun, year after year, 
whips into fine cottony nesting stuff, offers material, and to this 
she often goes for rifting pieces. Half flying and hopping along 
its length, she searches for a loose end, and when it is found, 
stops, and having secured a fast hold with her beak, gives a sturdy 
upward pull, which evidently requires all her strength to remove 
the bleached strip, and flies with it to her home. 

She always builds from the inside, never placing material on 
the nest while standing outside of it. The cavity must be looked 
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after and nicely turned and pressed to fit her precious little body, 
so she gets in and squats and turns round and round with out- 
spread tail and wings, tucking in here and there, and fastening 
with saliva the stray ends, and hugging with her chin and bill the 
outside edges against her breast. The delicate structure is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the female appears to be the chief architect 
and worker. If the male comes it is only to flaunt himself before 
her and disappear. These are evidently young birds, for on the 
occasional visits of the male I notice the color is similar to his 
wife. His tail coverts and tail, however, are darker with perhaps 
a deeper orange-red on the sides of the breast. He will have to 
wait a year or two before he puts on the uniform of black and 
red that older male birds wear. 

In a week the nest is finished ; the upper parts are slightly 
drawn in and compactly thatched. Now that the task is off her 
mind, she appears more cautious, and uses many little devices ; 
fluttering among the lower branches or flying into the farthest 
side of the tree and skulking up to the nest, with the hope that 
her skillful manceuvering has been successful in eluding my 
vigils. As I approach the nest she utters a sharp chip, chip, pre- 
cisely like the note of the hair bird, but does not manifest any 
extraordinary signs of distress. She remains at her post of trust 
till the last second, and then eyes me keenly from one of the 
branches above, as if she had the conscious power to prevent me 
from stealing away her home. It is a deep cavity, upholstered 
with fine grasses and a few horse-hairs, on which rest already two 
tiny eggs, the ends of which are very unequal, tapering quite 
acutely from the larger part. The ground color is white, blotched 
with reddish-brown, as if the bird had rubbed on them some of 
the coloring of her breast. I dare not breathe on the sacred 
things lest the parent consider them polluted, and forsake the 
dearest spot to her on earth. No fear of her ! Sensible to the 
last, she seems to have comprehended the object of my visit, for 
hardly have I withdrawn a reasonable distance when she again 
flies to her nest, and with a cant of her head, as she stands on 
the edge, says : " There, you big fellow ; I trust you are satisfied 
with your investigations, Now leave me to finish my work in 
peace." 

In this thick clump of high blueberry bushes, interlaced and 
overgrown with greenbriers, madam catbird has improvidently 
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made her home. While looking through the interstices of leaves 
and sprays from the other side, to observe the devoted actions of 
the pair, I discover another oologist, but with more hostile inten- 
tions than the writer. A small striped coachwhip snake has laid 
the several portions of its lithe body conveniently along the twigs 
and there remains as motionless as any part of the bush. After 
watching it for a time, I make various noises to ascertain to what 
extent it can be affected by sound, and seeing that it does not 
stir from its resting place, I slightly shake the bush, when it 
lowers its head, darts out its forked tongue, but seems unwilling 
to move. Nature has given to its skin the general hue of the 
bark, and probably it instinctively remains in this position, rely- 
ing more for protection on the harmony of color and being at 
rest than upon escape by any other means. Just as I am about 
to take more vigorous measures for its removal, the bush is 
struck by a sudden breeze, which appears like a palpable inter- 
vention; while the serpent takes advantage of it, and glides 
through the tangled mass out of reach. 
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EDITORS ; A. S. PACKARD, JR., AND E. D. COPE. 

The Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United States 

held its first full meeting in Columbia College, New York, during 
the Christmas holidays. The aims of this body, so far as they 
are developed, appear to be to sustain the business aspect of the 
pursuit of natural science in a material and practical way. The 
papers read related to the means rather than the ends of the scien- 
tific career, no discussion of subjects of pure science being in 
order. The questions discussed may be classified as follows : (i) 
The methods of original research. (2) The methods of teaching. 
(3) The constitution of societies and academies of science. (4) 
The employment of competent specialists by the educational 
institutions of the country. In each of these departments much 
is to be accomplished in this country, and none who attended the 
meeting failed to gain ideas on these topics. The society has 
chosen to restrict its geographical range in order to relieve its 
members of the necessity of traveling long distances, which con- 
siderations of time and money render impracticable. It is antici- 
pated that other sections of the country will adopt similar organi- 



